LETTERS 


Cayuga, Indiana, 2 September 1959 


Gentlemen: 

The letter published in your 31 August issue, 
from Mr. Robert E. Lewis of the Gwynneville 
(Indiana) Canning Company was by far the most 
brilliant thing we have seen in print for many an 
age. 


Congratulations to you for printing same and 
to Mr. Lewis for taking the time to write it. 

Some of these Corn Canners (so called) should 
be put on three square meals a day, 365 days a 
year, of their own CORN. 


Our best wishes to you and your staff. 


Sincerely, 

R. L. Morgan 

Morgan & Son’s Canning 
Company, Inc. 


Russell Morgan, President 
John E. Morgan, Secretary 


Waterbury, Vermont, September 10, 1959 


Gentlemen: 

I have read with much interest your recent 
editorials, as well as letters from canners, pertain- 
ing to the ridiculous current prices on #303 corn 
and snap beans. 


We are small canners, the only native canners 
in Vermont and have been canning corn and snap 
beans for over fifty five years, having started 
right after the turn of the century. In all that 
time the writer cannot remember such crazy prices 
as now prevail on fancy corn and snap beans in 
#303 cans. Over the years we have made a com- 
fortable profit, but it seems to the writer that at 
the present time some of the large New York State 
canners are selling corn and snap beans at unwar- 
ranted low prices. This has been going on for 
the past two years or so and to the writer it does 
not make sense. 


Frankly the writer does not have to stay in the 
canning game, but have been in it all my life and 
dislike to give up entirely. The whole thing seems 
so foolish, when could just as well get $1.50 to 
$1.60 per dozen for #303 fancy wax beans and 
fancy cream corn, as to lose money at $1.25. It 
seems to us that it is not the small canner that 
makes the low prices but is more or less the 
jealousy among the large New York State packers 
and we small fellows, packing only one or twa 
products, get the blame. 


Yours very truly, 
THE DEMERITT COMPANY 
Roy W. Demeritt 
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EDITORIALS 


THE INSTITUTIONAL —tIndustry interest in the 
institutional market has 
MARKET mounted steadily in the 
several intervening years since the Can Manufacturers 
Institute first pointed out, in dramatic fashion, the large 
amount of “gold” that could be had for the taking in that all 
but neglected field. Even so, although the step-by-step pro- 
ceedure for obtaining this coveted business was set before the 
industry in painstaking detail, only a very few processors and 
wholesalers were sufficiently aroused to adopt suggested 
proceedures. Now, as will be seen on another page of this 
issue, two other well known agencies offer special services 
in this lucrative field. 


NCA’s “Restaurant and Institutional Bulletin” (a part of 
The Consumer and Trade Relations Program) should spur 
the interest of the industry in this field and suggest to NCA 
members profitable avenues of approach. 


The AID program is a refreshingly new approach to. the 
solution of one of merchandising’s knottiest problems—getting 
the expensive printed material into the hands of the right 
people. The added personal touch, properly administered, can 
and should prove powerfully effective. The standardization 
of format, in eliminating the confusion of size and manner 
of presentation, in itself will make this printed material more 
used and effective. 


AID, it seems to this column, supplies the long needed 
missing-link in commodity and association merchandising 
programs. Needless to say, it will be watched very carefully by 
those individual firms and groups interested in reaching the 
retailer where a similar program is sorely needed. 


CAN PRICE - —Opening of contract negotiations this 
HIKE? week between the two major can com- 

‘ panies and the United Steelworkers 
aroused speculation concerning the possibility of higher can 
prices. Present contracts expire on Sept. 30. While the pros- 
pect of further increase is distasteful to every canner in the 
business, most will realize that the Can companies are operat- 
ing on a relatively narrow margin, following the price cuts 
of this past winter and spring. 

In this circumstance and bearing in mind that the Union 
bosses are out on a long, long limb after 9 pay-checkless weeks 
in the Steel industry, the prospect of a can price increase seems 
very real indeed, 

The can companies have turned in an herculean job this 
summer—one that would have been considered impossible just 
a couple of years ago. Having earned the respect and good 
will of the entire industry in this and in the price reductions 
earlier this year, it goes without saying that Can Company 
Management will make a mighty effort to keep increases, if 
any, at an absolute minimum. 


THE INSTITUTIONAL MARKET 


Distributors Offer AID 
To The Food Service Trade 


A new program of direct person-to- 
person trade literature distribution will 
be started in January by the Association 
of Institutional Distributors. 


Announcement of the program, called 
“Aid for the Food Service Industry,” 
was made the first week in September by 
Richard F. Curry, AID managing 
director. 

Aims of the program are three: 

1. To create a virtual “encyclopedia 
for the food-service industry”—a reposi- 
tory of easy-to-get-at, usable information 
to help mass-feeding institutions operate 
more effectively and profitably. 

2. To end the tremendous waste in 
trade literature by establishing a means 
for efficient distribution of recipe cards, 
product specifications, menu clipons, and 
similar printed materials. 

3. To standardize institutional recipe 
cards—one size, one format, one handy 
repository. 

Distribution of recipe cards, food 
preparation hints, portion-control data, 
and other information of an educational 
nature will be made each month by 1100 
salesmen working for institutional whole- 
sale grocery firms which belong to AID. 

These salesmen will place materials 
accepted by the AID editorial board di- 
rectly into the hands of food executives, 
buyers, dieticians, chefs, and stewards 
for restaurants, hotels, clubs, hospitals, 
schools, rest homes, nursing homes, air- 
line and steamship commissaries, sum- 
mer camps, and other mass-feeding 
institutions. 

Buyers of the distribtuion service— 
trade associations, commodity producers, 
manufacturers—will pay AID a small 
service charge ranging upwards from 2¢ 
per piece for the personalized distribu- 
tion. 

AID salesmen will maintain in each 
establishment they service a permanent 
multiple-ring binder for 8%” x 11” 
printed inserts and a recipe box for 
5” x 8” cards. As they make their calls, 
these salesmen will insert the literature 
into the binders and card files. They will 
orally summarize each piece for the 
recipient. 

An AID Newsetter will be distributed 
at the same time. This monthly bulletin 
will itself give a written summary of 
every piece being distributed. It will also 
carry market information and capsulized 
food news. 


As an added service, the AID News- 
letter will call attention to various edi- 
torial materials in the current trade press 
which the AID editors feel to be out- 
standing, the must reading for all in the 
food-service industry. 


Although members of AID sell some- 
thing to nearly all mass-feeding institu- 
tions in the United States at one time or 
another, initial distribution will be 
limited to the top 50,000 of them. In time 
the number may be permitted to rise to 
as high as 100,000, although AID officials 
are not prepared to say how soon this 
will be. 

The number of items which will be 
distributed each month also will be 
limited. 


All literature accepted for distribution 
must be of informative nature, helpful 
to the recipients. 

Educational materials of long-term 
value are sought. In the food line, brand- 
name literature usually will not be 
acceptable. Literature is sought dealing 
with buying procedures, food handling, 
quality control, good housekeeping, menu 
planning, new products, personnel man- 
agement, portion control, sales stimula- 
tors, and recipes. 


As part of its package—besides litera- 
ture distribution—AID will offer field 
testing, merchandising device distribu- 


Statement by 


RICHARD F. CURRY 
AID Managing Director 


The front-line specialist in the explod- 
ing mass-feeding industry is the institu- 
tional wholesale grocer. No one who 
hopes to do a first-class job of supplying 
the food-service industry can succeed 
without his help. He is in constant 
contact with food buyers and chefs and 
acts as a consultant to them. 

To the many services already per- 
formed by the institutional wholesale 
grocer, the members of the Association 
of Institutional Distributors now add 
another—a select literature distribtuion 
service. 

Through his program of public service, 
AID members will be able to make their 
intimate knowledge of mass-food buying 
and handling more readily utilizable by 
the industry. They also offer their unique 
position of frequent personal contact as 
a communications pipeline for materials 
which will be of aid to their customers. 

This program will not be in competition 
with any of the industry’s fine trade 
periodicals. On the contrary, through 
the AID Newsletter, AID will promote 
these periodicals by calling attention to 
leading articles appearing in them. AID 
feels that a good trade magazine is one 
of the best buys any businessman can 
have. 

Printed materials distributed by AID 
will be of an educational nature, and the 
number distributed each month will be 
strictly limited. 


tion, premium distribution, counseling, 
and art and production services for those 
desiring it. 

Detailed information on the program 
may be obtained from Richard F. Curry, 
managing director, AID, 628 DuPont 
Circle Building, Washington, D. C. 


National Canners Assoc. Inaugurates 
Restaurant & Institutional Bulletin 


“One restaurant owner, operating two 
restaurants with an annual volume of 
$2,000,000 has built up a catering busi- 
ness to $500,000 over the past few years. 
His accountant told him that without the 
catering volume he would have lost 
money last year.” Quote is from the first 
issue of NCA Restaurant and Institu- 
tional Bulletin. 


The issue inaugurates a new service for 
NCA members from the Consumer and 
Trade Relations Program. Its objective 
is to provide in capsule form timely in- 
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formation not readily available elsewhere 
in regular bulletins that will advise NCA 
members of current trends and pitfalls in 
selling and servicing the restaurant and 
institutional trade. 


The comment on the catering trend in 
large restaurants is from Leo Nejelski, 
President of Leo Nejelski Company, well 
known market development firm in the 
institutional field. Mr. Nejelski points 
out: “Because catering is often a busi- 
ness of peak-and-valley volume, a stock 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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PACKAGING 


SHRIMP IN LITHOGRAPHED 
CANS 


Seapak Corporation of St. Simon Is- 
land, Ga., has switched to 4-pound metal 
cans for the national institutional trade 
distribution of its cooked, frozen shrimp. 

The company, which packs a complete 
line of sea food products for reta:: «nd 
institutional use, reports its use of 


American Can Company’s lithographei 
octobeaded cans has proved superior io 
former flexible packaging of this product. 
Vacuum packing and freezing extend the 
storage life of shrimp which is a very 
delicate product, according to Seapak. 


The shrimp, cooked, peeled, de-veined 
and seasoned with salt, are marketed in 
jumbo, large and salad size and are dis- 
tributed through brokers. 


STAHL-MEYER INTRODUCES 
TWO-PACK FOR MEAT 
SPREADS 


After successful test-marketing in New 
York and New England, a new two-pack 
unit for its entire line of three-ounce tins 
of meat spreads will be introduced 
nationally by Stahl-Meyer Ine. 


All five Stahl-Meyer meat spreads will 
be made available in the new two-pack 
—liverwurst, corned beef, ham, bacon and 
tongue. Each two-pack occupies a shelf 
frontage of 4% inches, and a normal 
back-up shelf stock consists of two cases 
(24- two-packs) of each spread. 

The new package will prevent torn 
labels, dents and jumbled cans; permit 
easier in-store price marking and neater, 
more efficient stocking of shelves. 


WHATS AHEAD IN PACKAGING 


The pharmaceutical, frozen food, and 
cosmetic industries in the next 12 months 
will be responsible for a surge of orders 
for packaging machinery and related 
materials. 

This is the forecast of exhibiting com- 
panies in the Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute Show. 

The 155 exhibitors in the PMMI Show 
to be held in New York in November 
were asked this question:—During the 
next 12 months, which industries do you 
believe will surge ahead more rapidly 
than other industries in buying the 
machinery or materials you produce? 


A wide variety of answers to this 
inquiry flowed in to L. West Shea, presi- 
dent, Hanson & Shea, Ine. This Pitts- 
burgh firm is the Show’s Manager. 


This survey affirmed the vital impor- 
tance of effective and economical packag- 
ing to the food industry. Exhibitors an- 
swered Mr. Shea’s question by naming 
with frequency different segments of the 
food industry—green foods, processed 
foods, frozen foods, liquid foods, and 
foods in general. 


A total of these votes showed the en- 
tire food industry as an outstanding 
candidate for a packaging machinery 
buying surge—far ahead of such indus- 
tries as hardware, chemicals, textiles, 
paint, or pet food. 


Mr. Shea asked the PMMI Show ex- 
hibiting companies a second question — 
What is likely to be the most outstanding 
development in packaging machinery— 
or packaging materials—between now 
and 1964? 


Honey Sales Company of Minneapolis is 
now offering Land O’Clover’s Golden 
Treasure Honey, in colorfully decorated 
glass tumblers manufactured by the 
Hazel-Atlas Glass division of Continental 
Can Company. The tumbler, which con- 
tains 7!4 oz. of pure honey, is printed 
with a brown, green and yellow design, 
featuring a family of bears making off 
with a haul of honey straight from the 
hive. The green and yellow metal cap 
provides brand and product identification. 
The container itself is an attractive re- 
usable glass tumbler. 


More exhibitors said “high speeds” 
than any response. They also predicted 
great strides towards fuller automation 
—the adaption of film materials for use 
on make and fill machines—more plastic 
food containers, and new shelf packages 
for such granular products as flour, 
sugar, and dog foods. 


Numerous exhibitors told Mr. Shea that 
in their opinion the most outstanding in- 
dustry development would be improved 
precision design in packaging machinery. 

Hundreds of units of packaging ma- 
chinery, plus scores of types of packag- 
ing machinery, plus scores of types of 
packaging materials, will be seen from 
November 17 through 20 in the New 
York Coliseum during the Packaging 
Machinery Manufacturers Institute Show. 


TRAY-PACK-CARTON — Lord-Mott’s French Style Green 
Beans will soon be shipped to customers in this tray-pack car- 
ton developed with the help of one of the large chains. Use of 
this carton is said to save as much as 16%, in handling labor in 


price-marking and shelf-stocking. 


Case is cut along the top line. Top layer of cans is price- 
marked and stacked in the inverted top. Case is then cut at the 
bottom line and the center portion lifted off. Cans on the bottom 
layer are price-marked without being removed from the tray. 
Both trays are then stacked on the shelf without further handl- 
ing. Marking can be done in the stock room so that store aisles 


can be kept clear. 


The carton, which is supplied by the Container Corporation of 
America, is designed so that both trays show item identification 
clearly without obscuring can label when placed on the shelf or 


in mass displays. 
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LARGE 
Seafoods i 
Breaded, Ready-to- Cook 
~ 


Autorex high speed labeler, a new semi- 
automatic machine developed by Raw- 
sons Ltd., Kent, England, is now being 
introduced in this country by the Pot- 
devin Machine Company. Engineered to 
label a variety of packages and products, 
the new machines are _ particularly 
adaptable to irregularly shaped, nor- 
mally difficult to label containers. The 
adhesive model shown is capable of 
labeling speeds of from 1,200 to 2,000 
labels an hour. Produced in conventional 
adhesive and heat seal models, Autorex 
machines label a broad range of glass, 
metal, plastic, cardboard and fibre con- 
tainers. For further information write 
the “Canning Trade.” 


WASTE DISPOSAL UNIT 


Food waste disposal problems of food 
processing plants, and similar operations 
where food waste accumulates, are solved 
by the Jeffrey “Garbridder” Food Waste 
Disposer. The “Garbridder” is easy to 
operate, quiet, and heavy-duty con- 
structed for trouble-free operation. It 


EQUIPMENT 
AND 
SUPPLIES 


For further information about new 
equipment on this page write: The 
Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 
2, Md. 


quickly reduces bones, shells, fish, fruit 
and peelings, cooked and green vege- 
tables, and similar waste to a fine slurry 
easily passed into the sewage system. 
A built-in metal trap prevents damage to 
cutting element. Additional information 
may be acquired by writing the “Canning 
Trade.” 


DRIVE-IN RACKS INCREASE 
WAREHOUSE CAPACITY 


A new pre-fabricated, fully adjustable 
storage rack for warehousing food prod- 
ucts that allows lift trucks to drive in 
from either end thus saving aisle space, 
has been developed by Storage Products 
Corporation of Skokie, Illinois. This new 
“Drive-In” speedrack stores non-stack- 
able commodities right up to the ware- 
house roof. The structure is so rigid that 
anchoring to the floor, walls or roof is 
not required. Selected pallets may be in- 
dividually removed from the rack, making 
stock-picking very convenient. Air cir- 
culates freely around every pallet, which 
is important when installed in coolers 
and freezers. 


Speedrack is easily assembled from 


pre-fabricated upright trusses and load. 


beams. It may be quickly taken down 
and re-asembled into a new rack with 
differing overall height, width and depth, 
as the users’ storage requirements 
change. Complete information may be 
acquired by writing the “Canning Trade.” 


New “Partlow” Dual Recording Therm- 
ometer. 


DUAL RECORDING 
THERMOMETER FOR ANALYSIS 
OF PROCESS TEMPERATURES 


A brand new dual recording therm- 
ometer is now being marketed by the 
Partlow Corporation, New Hartford, New 
York, designed to sense and record tem- 
peratures up to 1100° limit, simultane- 
ously in two locations. The recording 
thermometer, named TRH, is especially 
appropriate where critical analysis of 
process temperatures may be required. 


The Model TRH is equipped with two 
thermal sensing elements and two pen 
mechanisms in the same body. 


The pens operate on a two-hour differ- 
ential on the new thermometer to prevent 
any possible interference in case both 
sensed temperatures happened to be the 
same. The model is available with either 
electric or spring-driven chart drives. 
Charts are easily read, 10” diameter. 


AUTOMATIC CARTON SELECTOR — An automatic carton 
selector to recognize any one of 7 separate printed codes is made 
available by Atronic Products, Inc. of Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. Suitable 
for automatic sorting, counting, and inventory control of 
packaged goods on an assembly line or conveyor, the unit may 
be supplied with counter and memory device for control of con- 
veyor or switches that may be activated by an output signal. A 
self-contained light source illuminates a code printed on the 
carton so that it may be read by photocells. The code consists 
of three parallel bars that may be printed either on the side or 
top of the carton. Additional information may be acquired by 


writing The Canning Trade. 
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AGRICULTURE 


The Condition of Crops 


ARKANSAS, Sept. 14—Lowest tem- 
peratures of the season during week; 
extremes 95 degrees at Newport on the 
8th to 41 degrees at Fayetteville on 11th 


and 12th. Tomato harvest near com- 


pletion. Harvesting late crop of snap 
beans. Okra harvest completed. 


CALIFORNIA, Sept. 14—Harvest of 
‘ peaches and pears nearly completed. 
Tomatoes maturing rapidly, harvest 
heavy. 


COLORADO, Sept. 14 — Continued 
warm and dry. Hot first part of week, 
cooler last half. Tomato harvest is heavy. 


FLORIDA, Sept. 14—Showery weather 
slowed farm operations in most areas. 
Seeding tomatoes continued in Dade 
County with light transplanting in most 
producing areas. 


ILLINOIS, Sept. 14—Temperatures 
much above normal first of week, but 
below normal second half. Corn and toma- 
to canning about over. 


ROSSVILLE, ILLINOIS, Sept. 14— 
Crop of corn was down 40 percent in our 
area due to local drought. 


INDIANA, Sept. 14—Cold front on 
Wednesday dropped temperatures from 
maximum low 90’s to 70 degrees and 
minimum to 42 degrees. Tomatoes tail- 
ing off. Corn pack completed. Normal 
yield of good quality. 


ALEXANDRIA, INDIANA, Sept. 12 
—Tomato crop poor due to disease and 
sunburn. Recovery for canning very poor. 


MARYLAND-DELAWARE, Sept. 15 
—Continued high temperatures and lack 
rain generally pushed maturity of corn 
crop. A little late sweet corn still moving 
to processors and a few tomatoes are still 
moving to canners on the penisula. Har- 
vest of canning tomatoes in north Central 
Maryland is reaching completion. Apple 
harvest in full swing in Western Mary- 
land. 


EXETER, MISSOURI, Sept. 8—The 
tomato crop is short this year compared 
to other years. We started canning Aug- 
ust 1 and finished on September 5. Quality 
was good except for sunburned tomatoes 
early in August. Pack was about the 
same as last year. 
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NEW ENGLAND, Sept. 14—Sharp 
drop in temperatures at mid-week with 
frost in some areas. Harvest of sweet 
corn well under way. Cranberry crop 
better than average size, but slow in 
coloring. 


NEW JERSEY, Sept. 14—Harvest of 
processing tomatoes nearing end with 
some improvement in the grade. Cran- 
berry harvest active. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 11—It’s a crazy 
season. Plenty of rain in some areas 
and practically none in others. Bean 
packing winding up fast. Corn moved to 
processors more rapidly than they like. 
Heat rushed maturity. Good quality 
tomato pack winding up. Beet harvest 
well under way. 


UPPER NEW YORK, Sept. 14—Open 
acreage of cabbage seems to be consider- 
ably less in this area than last year. All 
cabbage has suffered from the protracted 
heat, considerable of it rotting in the 
fields before it could be harvested. The 
heat has also had a tendency to cut the 
yield materially. We hear of consider- 
able damage from yellows and club root. 


OHIO, Sept. 14—Sweet corn pack 
drawing to a close. Hot weather caused 
some passing of the acreage due to bunch- 
ing. Tomato crop was also affected, how- 
ever, a slightly better than normal yield 
is expected. 


CODORUS, PENNSYLVANIA, Sept. 
11—Our tomato pack is about over with 
less than about 50 percent normal crop. 
We packed no snap beans this year. 


WISCONSIN, Sept. 14—Snap bean 
and corn packs rapidly growing to a 
close. Canning beets and carrots. 


SOUTHERN WISCONSIN, Sept. 11— 
Cabbage acreage about 5 percent less 
than last year—20 to 25 tons per acre 
but only harvesting about 60 percent due 
to a great deal of stump rot and tip- 
burn caused by too much rain and very 
hot and humid weather which has also 
advanced the crop causing it to bunch. 


EAGLE RIVER, WISCONSIN, Sept. 
11—Cranberries early, large and of good 
quality. Wisconsin should have its larg- 
est crop. 
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CELLS OF CORN, CACTUS 
POTATO PLANTS CAN BE 
BREWED LIKE BEER 


A revolutionary development in which 
eactus, potato, rose, bean and other 
higher plant tissues—many of them 
potentially useful as sources of food or 
drugs—can be grown in tanks, just as 
beer is brewed, was reported for the first 
time this week before an American 
Chemical Society meeting at Atlantic 
City. 


The method was described by Dr. Louis 
G. Nickell and Dr. Walter Tulecke of 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Ine. It opens up the 
possibility of the production of botanical 
drugs entirely inside the manufacturing 
plant, free of the hazards of agriculture 
and field collecting. 


For example, one of the tissues propa- 
gated en masse by the Pfizer scientists 
was taken from Dioscorea, a Mexican 
yam from which the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry gets starting materials for steroid 
drugs such as cortisone. 


Dr. Nickell pioneered the technique of 
growing single, isolated cells of complex 
plants suspended in a nutrient broth. 
The method resembles the culturing of 
molds to produce antibiotics, or the 
growth of yeasts in mash which makes 
beer. In the experiments described, cells 
from the Mexican yam, sweet corn, holly, 
rye, the Paul’s Searlet rose, two kinds of 
potatoes (white and Red Pontiac), yew, 
golden larch, ginkgo, pole bean, sorrel 
(or dock), sunflower, cactus and century 
plant were grown. In some instances 
stem cells were grown; in others, the 
original cells were taken from the root, 
leaf, pollen, tuber, or seed of the plant 
involved. 

(In the Mexican yam, Dr. Nicell ex-_ 
plained, the sapogenin, the pharmaceut- 
ically-interesting chemical, is produced in 
the root, while in the century plant the 
sapogenins appear only in the leaf.) 

The tissues were for the most part 
grown in five-gallon glass carboys, in 
liquid media, through which filtered, 
sterile air is bubbled, Dr. Nickell reported. 
Some of the tissues thus cultured yielded 
as much as two pounds of cells after 
four weeks, he said. That the process 
can be depended upon to be stable is indi- 
cated by the fact that some of the cul- 
tures maintained in Dr. Nickell’s labora- 
tory are more than 15 years old. 

The next step, Dr. Nickell reported, 
was pilot plant production, in which’ the 
process was scaled up to 50-gallon tanks. 
Here as much as seven pounds of tissue 
were produced in a single run. This is 
about the same yield of cellular material 
as would be obtained from a comparable 
run with an antibiotic-producing micro- 
organism. 


Minute Maid Corporation has ap- 
pointed Hall-Halliday Company to suc- 


ceed C & B Brokerage Co. as the Hi-C 
broker in Vancouver, British Columbia. 


| N 


Maine Sardine Council—Has awarded 
the Maine sardine industry’s expanded 
public relations account to Palmer, Cod- 
ella & Associates, of New York City. 
A major portion of the expanded program 
will be direct to the youth market and 
will tell the nutritional story of sardines 
to mothers of young children as well. A 
direct appea will be continued to existing 
markets and promotional work in the in- 
stitional field will be increased. The 
Council represents 21 canners of Maine 
Sardines operating 35 plants along the 
coast, from Portland to Eastpoint. 


Kal-Kan Foods Inc.—Robert J. Scher- 
ner administrative assistant to the Gen- 
eral manager, has been appointed Vice- 
President in charge of production of 
Kal-Kan Foods, manufacturers of dog 
and cat foods. His duties include that of 
production chief of Packers Canning 
Corporation, Los Angeles, and Exportpak 
S.A., of Chihuahua, Mexico, both Kal-Kan 
affiliates. 


National Food Brokers Association has 
admitted the following firms to member- 
ship: Beaumont Brokerage Company, 
Bellevue, Washington; Blackwelder Brok- 
erage Company, Inc., Charlotte, North 
Carolina; Britt Brokerage Company, Inc., 
Raleigh, North Carolina; Fred Clerc 
Brokerage Company, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Commercial Brokerage Com- 
pany, Inc., Dallas, Texas; Conneely Brok- 
erage Company, Peoria, Illinois; Robert 
F. Jacobs & Company, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; Johnson-Lieber Company, Boise, 
Idaho; Mailliard & Schmiedell, Phoenix, 
Arizona; Mailliard & Schmiedell, San 
Diego, California; Howard J. Naberhaus, 
Ine., Cincinnati, Ohio; William Perry 
Company, San Francisco, California; Roy 
Rascoe & Company, Nashville, Tennes- 
see; Teed-Haberman Company, San 
Diego, California; John H. Thier Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio; Weber Marketing 
Enterprises, Inc., Mount Vernon, New 
York; West Coast Brokerage Company, 
Tampa, Florida; and Charles A. Windle 
Brokerage Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


Central Canning Company—Cedarville 
N. J., has installed fully automatic Burt 
boxing machine for the packing of their 
new low-calorie fruit beverage being 
marketed as SLIM/TRIM. The machine 
will handle both 29 oz. and 46 oz. cans. 


U.S. PRINTING MERGER — Share- 
owners of the U.S. Printing & Lithograph 
Company and The Diamond Gardner 
Ccrporation have approved a plan to 
merge the two companies, according to 
an announcement made by William H. 
Walters, U.S. Printing president, and 
Rebert G. Fairburn, Diamond president. 
Mr. Fairburn will be chairman of the 
board and Mr. Walters will be president 
of the new company which will be known 
as The Diamond National Corporation. 
The merger involves the exchange of 2.7 
shares of Diamond Gardner common stock 
for each of the 336,000 common shares 
of U.S. Printing stock outstanding. U.S. 
Printing is a 92 year old firm with a 
highly diversified product line which in- 
cludes labels, wrappers, cartons, posters 
and other multi-color advertising mater- 
ials. In addition to Diamond matches and 
the woodenware business, Diamond man- 
ufactures and sells many products in the 
packaging field. These include paper- 
board, folded paperboard cartons and 
molded-pulp products, such as egg car- 
tons, meat and vegeteble trays, paper 
plates. 


Chas, B. Silver & Son—L. P. Durand, 
Jr. of St. Martinville, Louisiana, has pur- 
chased a majority of the stock of Chas. 
B. Silver & Son, Inc., of Havre de Grace, 
Maryland, producers of Red Cross brand 
canned fruits and vegetables. Mr. Durand 
states that the Company will continue to 
pack the same high-quality products as 
heretofore, and that he hopes to expand 
greatly the activities of the Company in 
the near future. Mr. Durand is Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of Pine Grove Can- 
ning Co., Ine. of St. Martinville, Louisi- 
ana, but emphasizes that his interest in 
Chas. B. Silver & Son, Inc. is personal 
and that there is no connection whatso- 
ever between the two companies. 


Food Precessing Course—The Univer- 
sity of Tennessee has added a new 4-year 
scientific course in food processing under 
the direction of Dr. Melvin R. John that 
on, head cf the new Food Technology 
department. The course will be modeled 
after that approved last year by the 
National Society of Food Technologists. 
At present, only 1 of 19 such schools 
meets the specifications of this ideal 
study program. U. ofT. is located in 
Knoxville. 


THE CANNINS TRADE 


The Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany has arranged to open its first Euro- 
pean sales office, with this to be located at 
Zurish, Switzerland. Gordon W. Graham, 
who has been the firm’s export sales man- 
ager since 1956, has been made Euro- 
pean sales manager and will leave for his 
new post within a few weeks. Exports to 
other foreign countries will continue 
under the direction of George Martin. 


Wisconsin Club Meets — The second 
annual couples party was held by the 
Wisconsin B and A Club on August 15 
at the home of the clubs president, 
Jerome Krier, in Random Lake, Wiscon- 
sin. Membership in the Club consists of 
several Wisconsin canners, supply men 
and their wives. Ned Banton of the 
Ferry-Morse Seed Company was elected 
President to succeed Mr, Krier (Krier 
Preserving Company) and H. D. Denny 
of Continental Can Company succeeds 
Melvin Owings of Continental Can as 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


American Can Co.—Dr. Gaston G. Kohn 
has been named to organize and head a 
technical service, research and quality 
control section for Metalgrafica Canco, 
S. A., a can-making affiliate of American 
Can International, Inc., in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. Dr. Kohn previously was as- 
signed to the Eastern Area laboratory of 
American Can Company’s technical serv- 
ice division in Newark, where he was co- 
ordinator of the food laboratory. He is 
a director and member of the executive 
committee of the Inter-American Food 
Institute and is a member of the Institute 
of Food Technologists. 


Continental Can Co.—B. D. Bloser, for- 
merly general manager of Cannery 
Equipment Service, has been appointed 
general manager of Production Engineer- 
ing at Continental Can Company, it was 
announced by D. B. Wiesley, director of 
staff for the company’s Metal Division. 
F. J. Hoffman, previously manager of 
Cannery Equipment Service in the firm’s 
Eastern Metal Division, succeeds Mr. 
Bloser as general manager of Cannery 
Equipment Service. 

Gordon Alexander, formerly district 
supervisor in Syracuse, New York, for 
Cannery Equipment Service, becomes 
manager of this Service for the Eastern 
Metal Division. 
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Interstate Business Taxation 


President Eisenhower, this week (Sept. 
14), signed in to law S.2524, the bill 
limiting the power of the States to tax 
the income of firms doing an interstate 
business. The principal effect of Title 1 
of the bill prohibits a state from imposing 
a tax upon the income of firms that do 
not maintain an office, plant, warehouse 
or stock of goods in the taxing state. The 
solicitation of sales by company sales- 
men or the solicitation of sales by inde- 
pendent brokers in the state is not 
sufficient to subject the company to a tax 
on income by that state. 


The restrictions imposed by the bill on 
state taxing power can be summerized 
by referring to various activities of busi- 
ness in interstate commerce: 


(1) A canner who (a) maintains a 
plant, sales office, warehouse, or stock 
of goods in a state, (b) is otherwise 
domiciled in or a resident of a state, or 
(c) is incorporated under the laws of a 
state, may be subject to pay a non- 
discriminatory net income tax fairly 
apportioned to activities in that state. 

(2) A canner whose salesmen solicit 
orders in a state, which orders are sent 
outside the state for approval or rejec- 
tion, and are filled by shipment from a 


point outside the state, is not subject 
to an income tax by that state if he en- 
gages in none of the activities listed in 
paragraph (1) above. 

(3) A eanner who employs an inde- 
pendent broker to solicit orders and make 
sales in a state is not subject to an in- 
come tax by that state, if the canner 
engages in none of the activities listed in 
paragraph (1) above. The fact that the 
broker maintains an office in the state 
does not subject the canner to taxation. 


Section 102 of Title 1 provide in effect 
that the above rules for determining 
taxability are applicable to all prior 
years if the state has not assessed a tax 
liability upon a company by the date of 
enactment. 


SWEET CORN RESPONSE 
TO IRRIGATION 


Results of five years of experimenta- 
tion with sweet corn reported by Cor- 
nell’s New York State Experiment 
Station at Geneva reveal that irrigation 
signficantly increased the yield of mar- 
ketable ears in four of the five years. 
Irrigation was not necessary one year. 

Irrigation was deemed necessary when 
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the “available” moisture dropped below 
50 percent in the upper 24 inches of the 
soil. 


The report also deals with the effect 
of doubling the amount of fertilizer usual- 
ly applied to sweet corn grown for 
processing and with different spacing of 
the plants in the row to determine the 
optimum conditions for maximum yields 
where adequate soil moisture is main- 
tained by irrigation. 

Doubling the fertilizer had no signifi- 
cant effect on increasing the yield of 
marketable sweet corn, it is reported. 
Close spacing reduced the number of 
marketable ears per plant and the aver- 
age weight per ear, but it increased the 
total yield of unhusked ears and the net 
yield of cut corn, the major concern of 
the processor. 

The largest yields of marketable ears 
of sweet corn for the 5-year period of 
this experiment averaged 6.3 tons to the 
acre, comments Doctor M. T. Vittum, 
Station vegetable crops specialist. These 
yields were obtained from irrigated plants 
spaced from 9 to 10 inches apart in 3-foot 
rows, or 16,000 to 18,000 plants to the 
acre. These plots also received the nor- 
mally recommended amount of fertilizer, 
or 48, 32, and 32 pounds per acre, re- 
pectively, of nitrogen, phosphate, and 
potash. Irrigation delayed maturity by 
about two days, but otherwise had no 
measurable effect on the quality of the 
cut corn. 


NO BURN-ON! UNIFORM HEAT! 


Continuous rotary action 
of 36” diameter coil wipes off product 
—prevents burn-on. Handles 24 tons 
of tomatoes an hour, raising to 200° F. 
temperature. Rotating 3” diameter 
copper tubing or stainless steel coil in 
1,296 gallon stainless steel tank is fast- 
er, gives more uniform heat, saves fuel 
and steam. Write for complete details, 
specifications and prices. 


F.H.LANGSENKAMP CO. 


227 E. SOUTH ST.+ INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Cautious Buying—Business Generally Slow 

—Seeking Low Priced Peas—Beans Moving 

—tInterest Im Cranberry Sauce—Sardine 

Canners Show Strong Price Views—Salmon 
Strong 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 18, 1959 


THE SITUATION — The prolonged 
steel strike, labor tie-ups in other indus- 
tries, the tightening money market and 
other factors pointing at least a tempor- 
ary downswing in the economy, are hav- 
ing their influence upon canned foods 
trading. Distributors increasingly are 
showing hesitancy in “taking hold of the 
market’, and are probing the price struc- 
tures at vulnerable points in an effort to 
pound prices down. Hence, the trading 
pace has not attained the momentum 
which had been looked for after the 
Labor Day holiday. 


THE OUTLOOK — With an evident 
tendency on the part of both chains and 
wholesalers to continue on minimum 
working inventories, and the trade in 
creasingly price conscious, near-term 
demand prospects point a continuation 
of hand-to-mouth replacement and price 
sharp-shooting where softness is evident 
in the market structure, as is the case 
with some canned vegetables. 


TOMATOES—New business in stan- 
dard tomatoes out of the Tri-States has 
slowed, and buyers are still seeking price 
concessions. The current going market 
finds standard 1s at 95 cents, with 303s 
ranging $1.1714-$1.20, 24%s at $2.00-$205, 
and 10s at $7.25. Midwestern canners are 
also quoting standard 303s at $1.20, with 
extra standards commanding $1.27%- 
$1.30. 


PEAS—Buyers are still looking for 
peas that they can retail at 10c¢ per can, 
which means that standards that can be 
bought at $1.00 f.o.b. cannery do not 
have too much trouble finding a home. 
Canners generally, however, are holding 
standards at an inside price of $1.05 in 
the Tri-States, although midwestern 
standards have been selling down to 
$1.00. On extra standards, pod run in 
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1959 PEA PACK 


The 1959 pack of canned green peas 
totaled 29,020,062 actual cases compared 
with the 1958 pack of 33,110,010 cases, 
according to a report by the National 
Canners Association Division of Statis- 
tics. 

The 1959 pack in Wisconsin totaled 
9,780,431 cases, of which 2,480,011 cases 
were Early June and 7,300,420 cases 
were sweets. The pack there in 1958 
was 13,175,459 cases. . 

The U. S. 1959 pack is 59 percent 
Fancy, 29 percent Extra Standard, and 
13 percent Standard, compared with 61, 
28, and 11 percent, respectively, last 
year. The pack in actual cases follows: 

1959 GREEN PEA PACK 


1958 “1959 


Ea. Jun. Sweets Ea. Jun, Sweets 
Mid- Atlan. 521,732 1,234,759 500,110 980,134 
Wisconsin 3,302,693 9,872,766 2,480,011 7,300,420 
Other Midwest 2,308,794 7,343,006 1,993,724 6,443,967 
Wash. & Ore. (A) 5,218,621 (A) 5,721,822 
Other Western 418,773 1,936,350 800,288 1,917,337 
U.S. Total 6,551,992 26,558,018 5,774,133 28,245,929 
(A) Included in Other States 


the Tri-States are held at $1.15, with 
other extra standards ranging $1.35 for 


3-sieve to $1.40 for 2-sieve. Fancy 5- 
sieve sweets are generally firm at $1.35 
and up. 


CORN —Canners are showing more 
inclination to consider bids, and the 
market has lost much of its early-season 
strength. Standard whole kernel golden 
in the Tri-States continues quoted at 
$1.20, with extra standards at $1.30 and 
fancy crushed at $1.35. Midwest canners 
are quoting fancy whole kernel golden 
at $1.30, with extra standards at $1.20. 


BEANS—Standard round pod cut green 
beans continue held at $1.10 in the Tri- 
States, with extra standards at $1.20 and 
fancy 4-sieve at $1.25, with a fair move- 
ment reported. Tri States canners ,how- 
ever, are unwilling to meet the $1.05 offer- 
ings on standards from some New York 
state canners, and the business has been 
going to the latter on both standards and 
extra standards, which can be had in 
some quarters upstate at $1.10. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


APPLE SAUSE—Distributor holdings 
of apple sauce are reportedly light, and 
a moderate replacement inquiry has been 
developing, with canners quoting fancy 
303s at $1.30 and 10s at $7.00, with some 
packers holding the latter at $7.25. 


RSP CHERRIES—Buyers are looking 
for concessions on new pack red sour 
pitted cherries, and relatively little busi- 
ness is passing at canner lists of $1.75 on 
303s and $10.50-$10.75 on 10s. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE—A little early 
buying is developing on new pack cran- 
berry sauce as distributors take in 
moderate supplies in advance of the 
holiday season. New Jersey canners are 
quoting fancy strained 300s at $1.75, 
with fancy whole at $1.85. No. 10s are 
quoted at $8.25 andupwards. 

WEST COAST FRUITS—Buyers are 
resting on their laurels after having made 
fairly substantial purchases of wanted 
fruits for early shipment. In some quar- 
ters it was expected that the prospect of a 
pier tie-up at East Coast and Gulf ports 
at the end of the month might bring out 
a flurry of distributor buying of Califor- 
nia and Northwestern fruits to guard 
possible shortages, but nothing substan- 
tial has developed along these lines. It 
is obvious that distributors are relying 
upon canner consigned stocks at ware- 
house points in these areas to assure 
them of a continuing supply, pier tie-up 
or no. No important price movements 
are reported on the new pack of fruits 
this week. 


SARDINES—Maine Canners are show- 
ing strong price views on unsold portions 
of the current season’s sardine pack, 
with $8.50 still the going price on key- 
less quarters. Total pack up to the 
beginning of September was reported at 
1,279,000 cases, against 1,440,000, in 
round numbers, in the like period a year 
earlier. Canner inventories as of Sept. 1 
this year were reported at 350,706 cases 
of keyless in Maine and 248,137 cases 
on consignment; 114,172 cases of keys in 
Maine and 48,793 on consignment, for 
a total of 761,808 cases, as compared with 
the past seven-year average inventory 
of 935,000 cases. With demand reported 
running ahead of last year, a fair amount 
of replacement buying is reported. 


SALMON — Continued strength rules 
in salmon on the Coast, with buyers still 
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shopping the market in an effort to ob- 
tain concessions. Aside from a fair 
amount of buying of reds and chinooks 
for private label distribution, distri- 
butor demand for the top grades of the 
new pack has continued on the light side, 
reflecting the strong price basis currently 
prevailing. 


TUNA—The advent of cooler weather 
in many parts of the country has taken 
the edge off replacement buying in tuna, 
and distributors apparently are working 
against current holdings. Price situation 
remains steady, however, both in Cali- 
fornia and in the Pacific Northwest. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Many Items At Rock Bottom—Buyers Slow 
To Take Hold—Evidence Of Higher Prices 
In Fancy Corn—Ready Market For Pumpkin 
—Tomatoes Depressed—Bargain Peas Avail- 
able—Fruits Moving. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., September 17, 1959. 


THE SITUATION—The long siege of 
hot weather which has been hampering 
Midwest crops apparently has come to 
an end but not before it had messed up 
early pack estimates. The local tomato 
pack will come to a close much earlier 
than expected with a good percentage of 
the late tonnage unfit for anything but 
lower grades. Prices on standard and 
extra standard tomatoes are lower than 
they have been at this time of the season 
for quite some time and it appears ob- 
vious such prices represent the bottom of 
the market. The same might also be true 
of tomato juice as selling pressure has 
pushed prices down to where fancy juice 
can be purchased as low as $2.20 in 46 oz. 
tins. The corn pack is just about finished 
having been rushed to maturity with 
considerable acreage by passed of neces- 
sity. However, production per acre was 
heavy and there will be plenty of corn 
to sell from these parts with the bulk 
of it in lower grades. Reports from 


kraut canners do not jibe with USDA 
estimates of cabbage tonnage locally as 
canners here contend hot weather dam- 
age has been severe and total production 
will be down. The coryect answer is still 
unknown. 


Prices may be rock bottom in a number 
of areas but the trade here have not seen 
fit as yet to buy ahead except where 
higher prices were announced such as 
happened in the case of Cling peaches 
and green and wax beans. Sales are 
good however, as distributors are featur- 
ing canned foods and some of them at 
bargain levels. Peas, Cling peaches and 
cocktail are some of the examples and 
now that standard cream corn in 303 tins 
is available at $1.00 this means the item 
will go on sale at ten cents. 


CORN — There is some evidence of 
higher prices already on fancy corn but 
it still is no trick to buy cream style 
303s at $1.25 and whole kernel at $1.35. 
Nevertheless, it appears certain these 
prices will not last forever and any move 
pricewise will be to higher levels. Sup- 
plies of lower grades are going to be 
heavy and current prices indicate the 
industry is already willing to accept that 
fact. Standard 303 cream style is now 
available at $1.00 while extra standard 
is quoted at $1.05 to $1.10. Sales are 
good simply because the movement to the 
consumer is the same way and may get 
better once distributors really start 
kicking prices around. 


PUMPKIN—One or two local canners 
are starting production this week in a 
small way on pumpkin and the industry 
will be in full swing before long. Unsold 
stocks of old pack are very limited with 
tens so searce that nothing in this size 
has been offered for quite some time. 
Only a few prices have been recieved but 
where they have they are usually on the 
basis of $5.50 for fancy tens, $1.57% for 
2%s and $1.10 for 303s. Canners shou!d 
find a ready market here once the trade 
decide the time has come to make a move. 


TOMATOES—It’s a depressed market 
but all things point to better days ahead. 
Really good tomatoes are going to be 
short in these parts. Locally, standard 


303s are still available at $1.20 with 
extra standards at $1.25 and up which 
prices indicate the condition of the mar- 
ket. On the other hand, first opening 
prices from the Coast are higher than 
anticipated and that includes peeled 
tomatoes and all tomato products. This 
situation might start the trade here to 
thinking about the bargains that are 
available right in their own back yard. 


PEAS — The special deals recently 
offered by the advertised brands are now 
a thing of the past and it looks like this 
market may again be headed for stable 
ground. However, there are still bargains 
available and a lot of peas have been 
moved at really low prices which may 
not be profitable but it certainly moves 
goods. Standard sweets have been selling 
at $1.05 and fancy ungraded are going 
at $1.25. Fancy three sieve Alaskas are 
available at $1.40 for 303s and $8.00 for 
tens. These prices look like bargains to 
the writer. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — The obvious 
damage to the local tomato crop has not 
effected the price of catsup as fancy grade 
is still readily available at $1.65 for 14 
oz. and $10.00 for tens. Such prices are 
lower than anticipated and the trade 
here seem inclined to buy without hesi- 
tation. Tomato juice has been under 
heavy pressure and the market varies 
from a low of $2.20 for fancy 46 oz. to 
a high of $2.45. It is difficult to see how 
that $2.20 price can last very long if 
the trade take hold of the item at all. 
Opening prices on all tomato products 
packed in California are higher than 
spot prices but they don’t mean too 
much as yet because old pack goods are 
still offered at cut rate deals. 


APPLESAUSE — This is a routine 
market and it probably won’t be any 
different until canners and growers fin- 
ally decide just what apples will be worth 
this year. There are a lot of rumors as 
usual and the trade seem inclined to take 
things easy until they see just where the 
dust settles. Right now current sales 
are going on the basis of $7.00 for fancy 
tens and $1.30 for 303s. 


Freddy the Freezer practices mind reading 


Freddy protected natural 


Freddy visits his favorite food 
market and tunes in Mrs. Con- 
sumer’s vibrations. 
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on the label. I'll buy it. 


Wow! She picked 
up my package 
of frozen fruit. 
What's she thinking? 


This is nice. It has natural color 
... and the flavor’s always good. 
Oh, here’s that vitamin C notice 


color and flavor of his fruit 
with Roche vitamin C, and 
said so on his label. Result: 
happy sales, happy broker, 
happy store, happy customer, 
happy Freddy. 


Be happy, too. Use Roche® 
vitamin C. 


VITAMIN DIVISION 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. 
NUTLEY 10, N. J. 
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WEST COAST FRUITS—Prices on 
Northwest pears are now generally 
quoted and they are on the same basis 
as original opening California quota- 
tions. Choice 2%s are listed at $3.15 
unless the buyer insists on Ewald peeled 
in which case the price is 15¢c per dozen 
higher with other sizes in proportion. 
Packing is under way and the trade here 
are losing no time in ordering out quick 
shipments of the popular counts in tens 
as local stocks are depleted. The trade 
are also finding thye cannot buy addi- 
tional supplies of certain apricot items 
such as choice halves unpeeled in tens. 
Most canners have pro-rated deliveries 
and that takes care of their selling acti- 
vity for the season. On the other hand, 
apricot nectar is selling at lower levels 
than it has for some time with 12 oz. 
going at $1.00 and 46 oz. at $3.00. Cock- 
tail has come in for considerable atten- 
tion and sales and shipments to this 
market have been excellent. Choice 303s 
at $2.00 and 2%s at $3.00 represent a 
bargain which the trade have recognized 
and about which they are doing some- 
thing. 


RSP CHERRIES—With prices so much 
lower on so many different fruit items, 
the trade have not paid too much atten- 
tion to RSP cherries. The pack was a 
good one and prices have slipped from 
original opening levels. However, gov- 
ernment purchases have helped the sit- 
uation considerably and canners appear 
unworried about unsold stocks. At the 
moment, the trade here are offered water 
pack cherries at $1.70 to $1.75 for 303s 
and $10.25 to $10.50 for tens. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Shipments Step Up—Heavy Tomato Tonnage 

—Interest In Spinach—Pumpkin Wanted— 

Some Salmon Canneries Close—Unsettled 
Fish Price Slows Sardine Pack. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 17, 1959 


THE SITUATION—Weather conditions 
continue ideal for fall canning crops, with 
interest now centered largely in tomatoes 
and pears. Growers are shipping as large 
quantities as possible to the fresh mar- 
kets but canners will be called upon to 
care for a large part of both items. Har- 
vesting of olives will be getting under 
way shortly and this will continue until 
close to the end of the year, canning of 
this fruit being a winter operation. Ship- 
ments of new pack fruits and vege- 
tables to consuming markets have been 
stepped up somewhat of late, now that 
prices have been named and are now on 
what is ccnsidered a stable basis. Some 
recorders on early pack items, such as 
spinach and asparagus, are making an 


appearance with deliveries before Thanks- 
giving specified in some instances. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes continue to 
pour in upon canners, with receipts at 
September 5 totaling 769,204 tons, or 
almost 50,000 tons more than last year 
to a corresponding date. Prices to grow- 
ers have not been definitely settled upon 
in many instances and the lack of formal 
opening prices on canned tomatoes is 
due largely to this. Opening lists may 
not be decided upon for another month, 
or longer, but this is not interfering with 
spot sales. Growers are uncertain just 
what price they will receive for their 
product but reports are general of prices 
ranging from $17.50 a ton to $21.50. In 
the meantime they must harvest their 
crop and deliver it. Some fields are 
going unharvested and this makes dif- 
ficult the work of estimating the tonnage 
that will be handled by canners. 


ASPARAGUS — The movement of 
canned asparagus has slackened some- 
what of late, with this attributed largely 
to the early filling of orders for export. 
The domestic demand usually has a re- 
vival about the beginning of the holiday 
season, with this continuing strong until 
the new crop is ready for harvesting. 
Sales of late have been largely on the 
basis of $3.10 for No. 300 Mammoth, 
Large and Medium in fancy grade Green 
Tipped and White with All Green 
in this size moving at $3.50. Some export 
business has been had from Germany, 
but this has been confined to a few items 
wanted for the holiday trade. 


DRY BEANS—Harvesting of dry beans 
is well under way in California and can- 
ners are already commencing to antici- 
pate their needs, sensing lighter than 
anticipated yields, especially on Large 
Limas. Canners have already purchased 
sizable lots of Large Limas at $11.00 per 
one hundred pounds and have asked for 
eariy deliveries, Baby Limas are avai - 
able here at $8.35, but some canners are 
paying slightly higher for extra quality 
beans. 


SPINACH—Spinach of California pack 
is commencing to move rather freely 
again with sales of No. 303 fancy re- 
ported at $1.30 for No. 303 and No. 10 
at $5.00. Featured brands command a 
higher price, with some sales reported at 
$1.40 and higher for the No. 303 item. 

CORN—Corn has been coming in for 


increased attention with special attention 
being given Utah and other Far Western 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
iist to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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packs. Featured brands of Cream Style 
Country Gentleman Corn are being moved 
at $1.85 for No. 303 and $1.20 for Buffet. 


PUMPKIN — The demand for Pacific 
Coast pack pumpkin has stepped up 
materially with the advent of Fall wea- 
ther and movement of the item promises 
to be heavy. Featured brands are being 
offered with some not to be available 
until late in September. No. 303 pumpkin 
is featured at $1.20 with No. 2%s priced 
at $1.72%. 


OLIVES — Harvesting and processing 
of the California olive crop will get under 
way shortly and promises to be the small- 
est in several years. Growers have been 
holding meetings of late and the matter 
of prices for their fruit has been given 
special attention. Last year growers re- 
ceived $125.00 a ton for standard canning 
fruit, a price considered by some to be 
below the cost of production. This year 
growers have set a price of $240 a ton 
but no contracts are reported at this 
fiqure. 


SALMON—The canning of salmon on 
the Pacific Coast is still under way, but 
catches are very light and some canneries 
have closed for the season. The estimate 
Puget Sound pack as of August 31 were: 
Sockeye, 125,000 cases and Pink, 101,000 
cases. Packs have since been so light that 
they will not be reported until the season 
comes to an end. Sockeyes are moving at 
$24.00-25.00 for halves. 


SARDINES — The regular sardine 
purse seine fleet at San Pedro, Calif. is 
tied up pending settlement of ex-vessel 
price negotiations and this is holding 
down the size of the sardine pack. The 
California catch for the season last year 
through September 10th amounted to 
20,718 tons. This year, to a corresponding 
date, it was but 1,904. 


A NEW DIMENSION IN YOUR 
FLOOR’S FUTURE! 

This is the name of a new illustrated 

folder describing Stonhard Stonclad, a 

recently developed ffoor surfacing ma- 


terial that gives unequaled protection © 


against chemical corrosion, abrasion and 
impact. Stonclad is a dense, non-porous, 
self-curing plastic that can easily be 
“buttered” on at only %& to 4” thickness 
right on top of existing concrete, brick, 
metal or wood surfaces. It cures fast 
and, therefore, causes very little inter- 
ference with normal operations. It can 
be used for a complete new overlay or 
for repair of damaged floors. Stonclad 
gives maximum resistance to strong 
acids, alkalies, chemicals, oil and grease, 
and it is so hard that heavy trucks and 
loads cannot harm it. 

For Canneries, Kitchens, Breweries, 
Food Processors, and many other indus- 
tries, Stonclad has solved flooring prob- 
lems that before seemed impossible to 
overcome. The attractive folder can be ob- 
tained by writing The Canning Trade. 
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GOVERNMENT WANTS 

Veterans Administration Supply Depot, 
P. O. Box 27, Hines, Ill., has asked 
for bids on the following requirements, 
to be opened on the dates stated: 

CANNED APPLES—October 5. 

CANNED APPLESAUCE—October 5. 

CANNED PICKLES—October 6. 

CANNED PUMPKIN—October 7. 

CANNED SWEET POTATOES—October 5. 


Military Subsistence Supply Agency 
has issued tentative requirements for 
canned pumpkin from the 1959 pack of 
1,788,000 pounds of U. S. Grade A in 
No. 2% cans, the equivalent of 41,103 
cases. Procurement will be made by the 
Chicago Military Subsistence Market 
Center, 226 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois. 


SCHOOL LUNCH PURCHASES 

FROZEN PORK—The USDA has pur- 
chased 3,066,000 lbs. of frozen*® ground 
pork for the school lunch program. Prices 
paid range from 39.80¢ to 42.99¢ per lb. 
Offers were accepted from 9 of 25 bidders 
who offered a total of 14,364,000 lbs. 


FROZEN TURKEYS — USDA has 
bought 6,090,000 lbs. of frozen turkeys 
for the school lunch program. The total 
cost of this purchase will be approximate- 
ly $2 million. Prices range from 32.17¢ 
to 35.99¢ per lb. depending upon the loca- 
tion. Bidders offered a total of 9,810,000 
lbs. Offers were accepted from 24 of the 
30 bidders. 


6,000,000 COWS NOW BRED 
ARTIFICIALLY 


Artificial insemination of livestock, 
principally dairy cattle, has produced a 
contribution to United States agriculture 
parallel to that resulting from the de- 
velopment of hybrid corn. 

So said Dr. John W. Bartlett, head of 
the Dairy Science Department at Rutgers 
University, in a speech before the 12th 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Artificial Breeders in Atlantic 
City, August 31. 

In 1948, when Prof. E. J. Perry of the 
Rutgers Agricultural Extension Service 
first promoted the practice of artificial 
breeding of dairy cattle in New Jersey, 
nearly every dairyman owned a dairy 


bull, Dr. Bartlett pointed out. The aver- 
age was about one sire to every 25 cows. 

Today, he said, United States dairy 
farmers are breeding 30.8 percent of their 
cows articfially through about 70 co- 
operative and private studs with over 6 
million females being mated to some 
2,700 bulls—an average of over 2,000 
cows per sire! Each year fewer and fewer 
dairy farmers own bulls. 

Artificial breeding has made it possible 
to spread the influence of superior sires, 
with marked increases in milk production 
per cow, Dr. Bartlett explained. In New 
Jersey, for example, the average annual 
milk production per cow is now well over 
8,000 pounds, which is 2,000 pounds more 
than it was 21 years ago when artificial 
breeding was introduced. 

On a national basis, daughters of 
proved sires used in artificial insemina- 
tion exceed the production of their dams 
by 678 pounds of milk and 37 pounds of 
butterfat. They stand about 50 percent 
above the average production of all cows. 

Bartlett declared that research has pro- 
duced great improvements in artificial 
breeding. “In the early days, a conception 
rate of 50 percent on first service was 
considered good. Today we are not satis- 
fied with less than 70 percent,” he stated. 
“With frozen semen, planned matings are 
made at any distance from the source of 
the semen and even to five and more years 
after the passing of great sires.” 

According to the Rutgers dairy pro- 
fessor, the percentage of dairy cows 
being bred artifically ranges from 6.2 in 
Mississippi to 56 percent in New 
Hampshire. 


MUIRSON OFFERS “BUDGET 
RUN” PRINTING 


A new improved source for full-color 
printing for short runs and low budgets 
has been announced by Muirson, Inc., 
printers and lithographers. 

Muirson “Budget-Run” printing is now 
available to customers throughout the 
country through Muirson’s plants in 
Meriden, Conn., Peoria, Ill., and San 
Jose, Calif. 


The full story for interested buyers is 
told in Muirson’s new brochure, “Cut 
Your Printing Costs with Muirson 
Budget-Run”. The brochure includes 


typical prices for display pieces, catalog 
sheets, and folders of various types. 

“Budget-Run” pieces are prepared and 
lithographed exactly as Muirson pro- 
duces its custom-run jobs. The only 
difference is that similar “Budget-Run” 
jobs are grouped on one giant press sheet, 
then printed together. 

Thus jobs calling for quantities as low 
as 25,000 enjoy the economies of mass 
printing on Muirson’s high-speed four- 
and five-color presses. Fine 70 lb. coated 
book paper and high-gloss inks are used. 

For the “Budget-Run” brochure, write 
the nearest Muirson plant—Box 934, 
Meriden, Conn.; Box 178, Peoria, IIl.; 
or Box 700, San Jose, Calif. 


RESTAURANT AND 

INSTITUTIONAL BULLETIN 
(Continued from Page 8) 

of canned foods carefully selected to fill 

the requirements of the most popular 

menus will help operators to fill orders on 

very short notice.” 

Some of the other trends in the institu- 
tional food business which are of major 
importance to the canning industry, 
according to the bulletin, are: 

*Food costs continue to climb. This 
means that canned vegetables and 
fruits offer price stability and great- 
er predictability of menu costs for 
institutional operators who are tra- 
ditionally uninformed in this area. 
*Labor costs are still rising. This 
means that canned foods can beat 
the rising labor cost trend because 
they eliminate all of the time-con- 
suming work of trimming, peeling, 
cutting, cooking, etc. Cost-conscious 
operators rely on them more and 
more as ingredients of stews, cas- 
seroles, combination dishes, etc. 

Other highlights of the expanding in- 
stitutional and restaurant business, and 
their immediate effect on the canned food 
operators, include the growth of institu- 
tional sales to the school lunch program 
and the steady increase in expenditures 
for in-plant feeding. 

Copies of NCA Restaurant and Institu- 
tional Bulletin No. 1 may be obtained by 
writing to: Mr. Jack Simmons, Dudley- 
Anderson-Yutzy, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 


Just Mail a Card 


20S. GAY STREET, 


IT’S So Easy To Place 
A Classified Ad. 


With Your Message on it 
or Phone Plaza 2-2698 


THE CANNING TRADE 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Make It a 


Automatically unload and unscramble all size cans, 202-404 inclusive, with 
this one-man-operated combination. 
virtue. For complete information write or phone 190. 


Ask about the NEW—Shuttleworth CASE-PACKER, too. 
Designed by Canners for Canners. 


SHUTTLEWORTH MACHINERY CORP., Warren, Indiana 


Gentle handling of bright cans is its 
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ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., 
Colossal 
Mammoth 


No. 300 


Oe: 


ll 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal 
Large 


Med_-Smaii 

Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.50 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 


Cuts & Tips 


Mid-W., Fey., All 


12. 
STRINGLESS. GREEN 
Eas 
No. 303 1.45-1.60 
No. 10 9.0 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 308 ........1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
No. 1 1.20 
No. 6.75-7.25 
Std., Cut. No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 6.25 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303 
1. 60-1.75 75 
No. 10 


Wax, Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 303..—— 


No. 10 

No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303........ 1.30-1.35 

No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std., ‘Cut, 1.10-1.15 

No. 6.75-7.00 


-1.70-2.75 
-00-12.00 
.25-1.35 


Wh., Fey., No. 303 


10 7.00-8.00 
Ex. “Std. 1.15-1.30 
No. 10 6.75-7.75 
Std., Cut, 1.05-1.10 
No. 6.25-6.50 
Wax, hl Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Ex. Std., No. 308 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
SouTtH 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 1. 
No. 10 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 308........ 1.30- 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Ex. Std. 1.25-1.30 
No. 6.75 
Std., No. 1.10-1.12% 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
RLUE LAKES 
Fey., Vert. 3 sv., No. 303.............. 
4 sv., 303 2.20 
Fey., Cut, 1.77% 
No. 10 9.50- 
No. 10 9.15 
Ex. Std. 5 sv., No. 45 
No. 8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.25 
REANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303 ....2. 
No. 10 
No. 10 12.25 
Medium, 1.75-1.90 
No. 10 11.00 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh. 
No. 303 1.40 
Mip-WEsT 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 38038.........c.0000- 2.50 
No. 10 14.00 
Small, 2.10 
No. 10 12.2 
Medium, No. 8038 1.75 
No. 10 11.00 
Gr. & W., No. 303........ A. 
BEETS 
=, Cut, Diced, 
8038 1.15 
No, 808 ...... pa 25 
No. 808 1 1.05 
No. 10 5.00 
Diced, No. 808 1,00 
No. 10 4.76 


CARRO 
— * Fey. Diced, No. 303 ........ 1. 00 
Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 
No. 1.00 
No. ie 5.00 
Sliced, No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
1.30-1.35 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
10 7.50-7.75 
Shoeve 1.75 
9.00-10.00 
Ex. “Std., No. 303 1.60 
MIDWEST 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Co. Gent. W.K. & C.S. 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
1.30-1.45 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
Std., No. 303 — 
No. 10 — 
PEAS 


East ALASKAS 
2.45-2.60 


1 sv., No. 303 
2 sv., 8 oz. 

2 sv., No. 303 
2 sv., No. 10 
3 sv., No. = 
3 sv., No. 

Ex. Std., 2 — No. 303 ....1.40-1.50 
3 sv., ‘No. 303 .... 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 10 6.75-7.50 

Std., 3 sv., No. 303 sovooleae 
110-115 
No. 10 6.65 
Pod Run, No. 3038.......00000+ 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 —— 

East SWEETS 
~~ Pod Run, No. 303........ 1.35-1.40 
10 7.25 
Bx ‘St, 1.15-1.25 
10 7.00-7.25 
No. 10 6.25 

Mipwest ALASKAS 

1 sv., No. 303... 

1 sv., No. 10 
2 sv., No. 303 
2 sv., No, 10... 
3 sv., No. 303... 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz...... 
3 sv., No. 303 
3 sv., No. 10 
4 sv., No. 303. 
4 sv., No. 10...... 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. .. 
3 sv., No. 303 
3 sv., No. 10... 
4 sv., No. 303 1 
6.25-6.50 

Mip-WEsT SWEETS 

No. 10 8.00-8.25 

Fey., 4 8V., No. 308 35 
No. 10 -50 

No. 7.5) 

Ex. Std 3 sv., No. 303....1.30-1 site 

o. 1 7.50-7.75 
1.15-1.174% 
No. 6.50-7.00 

Ungraded, No. 303............1.15-1.17% 
No. 10 50-7.00 

Std., Ung., No. 303.......... 1.05-1.12%4 

6.50 

PTT™MPKIN 
10 “5 50 

East, Fey., No. 50-1.55 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 

SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No, 303 

No. 2% 


25 
No. 10 4.71 


594,95 
SPINACH 


Tri-State, Fey., No. 303 
Ne cy., No 140 


0. 


5 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


(Spot préces per dozen F.O.B. cannery 


6.50-6.75 
Fey. +» No. 303........ 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Calif., 1.15-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.70 
No. 10 4.50-5.00 
SWEET POTATOES 
Tri-States, Syr., 8 
No. 3, Sa. 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
TOMATOES 
TrI-STATES 
No. 2% 
No. 10 7. 
Std., No. 1 95-1.00 
No. 303 1.20-1.221% 
No. 2% 2.05 
No. 10 7.25 
Fla., Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 6.50 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 1.40 
No. 303 1.70 
No. 2% 3.25 
No. 1 — 
No. 303 1.25-1.50 
No. 2% 2.25-2.50 
7.50-8.50 
Std., No. 1 1.0 
No. 303 1. 
No. 10 q 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 1 
No. 10 9.35 
Std., No. 303 1.22% 
‘No. 2% 1.80 
No. 10 6.50 
Ozarks, Std., No. 303 


No. 10 6. 
Texas, Std., No. 303............1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.50 


TOMATO CATSUP 


Calif., Fey., 14 oz 1.50 
No. 10 8.50-9.25 

Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. ........1.65-1.70 
10.00-10.50 

East, Fey., 14 1.77%-1. 
No. 10 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 oz 6.60 


No. 10 (per doz.) 26%..8.00-11.25 


Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%... 0.85 
No. 10 (per doz.) 30%........... 


TOMATO PUREF 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303 
AT 521% 


No. 10 6.00-7.00 
Fey., 1.045, 
1 02% 
Ma, "Fer. 1.046. INO. 05 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 308.......... .80-1.35 
7.00-7.25 
Std.. No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 — 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Choice, 1.25-1.30 
SL, No. 8.00-8.25 
13.50 
Choice, Ne 2% 3.25 
o. 10 11.70 
Std., No. 2% 2.95 
o. 10 10.50 
12.00 
Fey., Wh. Peeled. No. 246 4.00 
No. 10 13.50 
BLUEBERRIES 
CHERRIES 
R. No. 308 ....... 1.70-1.75 
10.25-10.75 
10 0.75 
Choice, 75 
No, 10 19.45 
COCKTATL 
Fey., No. 808 


2.17% 


0. 8.00 8.15 


No. 10 11.35 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fey. Citrus Salad, 
No. 308 2.85 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling Fey., No. 303.........1.85 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 10.00 
Choice, No. 808 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Std., No. 303 1.60 
No. 2% 2.30 
No. 10 8.65 
Elberta, Fey., No. 24% 15 
No. io 1.26 
No. 10.35 
PEARS 
oO. 
No. 12. 15 
choiee, No 303 2.05 
3.10-8.15 
No. 10 11.50 
Std., "No. 303 1.85 
0. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 10.50 
PINEAPPLE—Per case (Toll 
& Wfge. extra) 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., 
4/2% 7.75 
6/10 7.00-7.20 
Crushed, 24/2 5.40 
24/2% 6.70 
6/10 5.75 
Choice, Sl., 24/2 5.20 
24/2% 6.65 
6/10 6.65 
Std., Half Slices, 24/2...........ccsesees 4.90 
24/2% 6.35 
6/10 5.90 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
» Fey., No. 308.......... .90-2.00 
No. 2.80-2.90 
No. 9 15 
No. 2% 60-2. 70 
No. 10 9.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
95 
46 oz. tin 2.60 
CITRUS 
46 oz. 
GRAPEFRUIT 
1.12%4-1.17% 
46 oz. 2.55 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.80 
46 oz. 4.30 
Frozen, 6 oz. 
12 oz. — 
82 oz. 
PINEAPPLE—Per Case 
Hawaiian, Fey., 24/2......... 
12/46 oz. 2.35 
TOMATO 
4 2.35-2.40 
46 2.20-2.35 
2.15 
No. to 4.50 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
Alaska, Ma. 35.00-36.00 
24.00 
Med., Red., 1T 32.00 
17.50 
P.S. Socekye, 14's 24.00-25.00 
-00 
13.50 
Chum, Tall, No. 1 21.00 
1's 11.50 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Ovals, 48/1’s .. 
Nat. . 5.50 
Maine, %4 Oil Keyless 
% Oil Key Carton 
SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz. 
Jumbo 6.00 
Large 5.50 
--4.90-5.00 
Small .... -4.40-4.50 
Broken 4.00 
White Meat, 
cy. ite 14.50 
Fey., Light Meat, 4’s....10,25-1 10.75 
Chunks 9.25 
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